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scientific optimism; and we have furnished us a mental picture of an 
eternity of matter, which picture will some day be found indispensable in 
assisting us to form rational conceptions of the eternity of spirit. 

So this book by Mr. Duncan is a splendid contribution to present dis- 
cussions, not only because the facts presented are so much stranger than 
fiction that they are driving us to recast our scientific and philosophic 
conceptions of the nature of things, but also because these same facts are 
presented to the reader so skillfully that they read as easily as fiction, and 
so will be read widely outside of technical circles. 

The new knowledge is so new, that no one can be expected to accept 

without comment the author's definitions of science as redefined. Some 

may be so unkind as to think that the book would have been more useful 

if he had not yet attempted to crystallize his opinions in propositions 

which often mean nothing because of the lack of meaning of the terms 

employed. It seems, however, ungracious to pick minor flaws in a work 

that is so admirable a rendering of so difficult a theme. We heartily 

recommend the book to those who wish to get a capital resume of the 

investigations and arguments that have led to these recent remarkable 

additions to physical knowledge. The physics of the book is sound, but 

we would warn the reader against accepting too readily the metaphysical 

suggestions put forth. New knowledge must inevitably in time lead to 

new conceptions, and it is still true that it is not wise to put new wine 

into old bottles. 

C. R. Mann 
The University of Chicago. 

The Idealist and the Intuitionist. Helen Wodehocse. International 

Journal of Ethics, January, 1907. Pp. 164-180. 

" I am not going to write history. Intuitionism as it has appeared in 
the past does not concern me ; it may be true that this has a close relation 
to idealism, and it has certainly been a good ally against naturalist schools. 
But certain views, lately put forward under the name, I believe are des- 
tined to be of considerable use to the coming generation, if only their 
upholders and the idealists will not try to adopt each other as allies (and 
complain of each other as bad ones)" (p. 165). Modern intuitionism as 
contrasted with idealism is thus the subject of the article, especially the 
intuitionism of Mr. Moore and of Professor Sidgwick. 

Mr. Moore's intuitionism differs from idealism as to the significance 
of ' approval, the state of mind in which we judge a thing as good.' 
" Approval as such ... is an element distinct from the whole world of 
our desires. We approve when, without reference to any want or need 
in ourselves, we recognize that this or that is absolutely good" (p. 166). 
Idealism, on the other hand, connects approval with human desire, human 
need, as something to be satisfied. Professor Sidgwick's intuitionism 
differs from idealism as to the significance of ' moral obligation.' While 
his ' good ' agrees with that of the idealists, his ' ought ' is rather intui- 
tionistic. As Miss Wodehouse quotes him, " It seems to me, however, 
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more in accordance with common sense to recognize — as Butler does — 
that the calm desire for my ' good on the whole ' is authoritative, and 
therefore carries with it implicitly a rational dictate to aim at this end " 
(p. 169). Idealism, on the other hand, connects ' ought ' with ' This is 
what is wanted.' 

Miss Wodehouse shows clearly how a vague want may pass into an 
apparent imperative. " I notice that I want some things more perma- 
nently than others, some only as means; some I seem always to want at 
bottom ; some other people agree with me in wanting. I gradually form 
the conception of something that remains good for me whatever I may 
seem to want at the moment, and again of something that is good for 
others as well as for myself. The limits become vague, and I easily pass 
into thinking (1) of something which essentially is good whatever I want, 
temporarily or permanently and at top or at bottom, (2) of something 
which is good for nobody in particular, good in itself " (p. 171). Idealism 
thus should base its doctrine on personal desire and satisfaction, while 
intuitionism should do without any such individual basis. 

The author brings out a further point. There may be a want or need 
for a thing not a part of our individual experience, e. g., any event to take 
place after death. Here such need may be said to be fulfilled, without 
being satisfied. We may then have ' fulfillment without satisfaction.' 
From this point of view approval may be defined as ' the recognition or 
perception or feeling that a thing fulfills my need, or if actual, would 
fulfill it' (p. 174). 'Ought' may be defined as a demand, as meaning 
'This would fulfill a need' (p. 175). 

Felix Arnold. 

New York Citt. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. March, 1907. Sur V imagination 
affective (pp. 225-255) : F. Pillon. - Starting from Ribot's establishment 
of the fundamental character of the affective life, the author sets out to 
show the presence of affective imagination in many psychic phenomena 
where its action is not usually noted. There is a brief historical and 
critical sketch which includes a criticism of James's theory of the emo- 
tions as taking an inseparable associate for the essence of the thing. 
Ribot's theory is applied to animal psychology, to ethics and to pedagogy. 
Le mouvement logique (pp. 256-288): A. Lalaxde. - The author dis- 
tinguishes six different types of logical theory: (1) logistic, (2) a pos- 
teriori or scientific analysis, (3) metaphysical, (4) genetic (i. e., reformed 
evolutionism), (5) Aristotelian, (6) Kantian. Logical writings of R. P. 
Nugon, A. Wolf, A. T. Shearman, A. Pastore, B. Croce and G. Vailati are 
reviewed critically. The most interesting are Pastore's attempt to con- 
struct mechanical models of logical theorems and Croce's rejection of 
symbolic logic. The latter is an interesting mingling of a pragmatic 
doctine of science and intellectual dogmatism in philosophy. De I'esprit 



